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HERE are men to shake hands with whom is a positive 
discomfort. Whether intentional or not, there is no 
greeting in their salutation. Cold, impassive, clam- 
my, or at best indifferent, they meet their guests 
without the slightest sense of warmth or heartiness.; 
And as it is with men so it is with the entrance to their homes. 
First impressions are very apt to be lasting ones, and the im- : 
pression upon a guest who steps through the open door of a 
seemingly hospitable mansion into a long, narrow passageway 
marble tiled, dark and cheerless, is apt to chill the warmth of 
any merely human greeting which may come after, no matter 
how hearty or sincere. 

For years, especially in New York where land is scarce and 
dear, the "front, hall" has been an eyesore and a disgrace. A 
narrow passage with a long flight of stairs springing straight 
from the floor has been the marked characteristics even of the 
costliest mansions. 

But we are changing all that. Of late we have discovered 
that the hallway is as important a part of the house as the 

drawing room, and of con- 
siderable more importance to 
its e very-day occupants. And 
so we have set to work to 
see how, without tearing 
down our houses, we may 
give them an added beauty 
and homeliness. 

Herewith we present some 
examples of the method in 
which the work may be ac- 
complished at moderate cost 
and trouble. In Fig. 3 the 
plan of an ordinary hallway 
is shown in No, 1. The man- 
ner in which it was rebuilt 
is shown in No. 2, while No. 
3 indicates the method to be followed where the bottom of the 
stairs comes too near the front door. The example under con- 
sideration was exemplified in the remodelling of a dwelling house 
in Buffalo, the plans being drawn and the work done by Messrs. 
Cutting & Delany. 

In the lower right-hand corner of Fig. 1 is shown the ap- 
pearance of the old hall and stairway before treatment. The 
larger portion of the figure shows the hall after it was treated 
by the firm above mentioned. We learn that the stairway was 
so arranged that there was considerable room between the bot- 
tom stair and the front door, which permitted a much more 
pleasing effect than would otherwise have been the case. In Fig. 
2 of the illustrations is shown another way of treating the same 
hall, the space between the front door and stairs not allowing 
room for a seat. It will be observed that in Fig. 1 the seat is 
shown in front of the stairs, while in No. 3 of Fig. 3 it is shown 
at the side. The elevation shown in Fig. 2 is No. 3 of Fig S. 
Another illustration of the manner in which an old hall may be 
treated by the use of decorative lattice work is shown in Fig. 4 
of the cuts. The small engraving at the left gives the appear- 
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Fig. 3. -Different Plans of the Hall Treated. 



ance of the hall before treatment, while the larger view shows 
the stairway after the decorative lattice work has been added. 
The members of the firm referred to are professional artists and 
designers and give their attention wholly to work of the class 
indicated. The work is made in sections finished to match the 
woodwork, and can be readily put in place by any one who 
thoroughly understands the use of a screwdriver. 

In modern houses, however, architects now take care to 
give to the foyer hall the size and- importance to which it is 
entitled, and with its open fireplace, easy lounging places, etc., 





Fig. 5.— Dkcokation op Hall oh Ante Room 



Fig. 4,— Another Example of Hall Treatment. 

it becomes as much a living part of the house as any other 
apartment. > 

In the hallway or ante- room shown In Fig. 5, the walls are 
either hung with embossed and washable paper, or with some 
artistic material in colors carefully chosen, to brighten up or re- 
duce the light thrown in by the window, which is draped with 
curtains irregulary looped up in the Italian style, the heading 
or ban^ being on one side longer than on the other. The por- 
tiere . v posite falls in Grecian plaits from under the top valance 
in the center of which is arranged, in the shape of a shell, a 
drapery caught up with a brass ring, and cor- 
responding with the straight curtain which, 
hides the opening of a passage. The entrance 
door has on one side a Flemish fountain with 
basin in decorated faience, and on the other a 
square wooden frame provided with knobs in 
artistic brass to hold hats and coats. China 
plaques and palm fronds complete the orna- 
mentation of this double door, Over the look- 
ing glass, with its useful bracket, are displayed 
gauntlets, swords and shields, which can be re- 
placed by hunting trophies, as well as the 
group of different arms, arrows and bayonets, 
which heads the umbrella stand, with a bowl 
in rgpousse* copper lined with zinc. A Dutch 
wooden chair stands in a corner, and a settee 
to match, both well upholstered; the seat of 
the latter can be lifted to show a receptacle for 
boots, slippers, lawn tennis rackets, etc. A 
flower pot in Doulton china, supported by a 
stand in art metal is placed close to the window; 
from the ceiling hangs a lantern in cathedral 
glass. 

In Fig. 6 is shown the fourth or opposite 
side of the ante-room. The two doors leading 
out of the hall to drawing and dining room are 
hung in keeping with the window and the 
portiere ; from the central ring is suspended a 
Judiac lamp, which lightens up the small table 
provided with blotter and inkstand as well as 
with two antique candlesticks. ; Stool to match 
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the settee. Japan vase with palm tree, resting on a pedestal in 
ebony wood. On the side is a warming pan, transformed into a 
clock. A design for this by Geo. R. Halm will be found in a 
very eurious page entitled, "Old things made new," in a 
former number of the Decorator and Furnishbr. 

The spacious and old-fashioned dining room on page 92, has 
folding doors facing a wide window, with stained glass diamonds 
introduced in each angle of the squares of glass ; the light is 
partly subdued with an Italian blind in Surah silk, and in the 
recess are placed a grandfathers clock and an artistic stand for 
evergreen and foliage plants. The draped hangings are either 
in fancy woolen material or flaxen plush, lined with silk, and 
embroidered with fringe like the straight valance, which is also 
decorated with some floral applique* work, and corresponds with 
the bands framing the door. Tha table-cover and suite display 
the same ornamentation, but in one corner of the back of the 
chairs is appropriately introduced the initial or crest of the owner. 
Venetian mirrors, painted tile panels, and rare china plates, 




Fig. 6.— Opposite Side op Ante-Room. 

sconces with wax candles brighten up the walls, which are 
further set off with cabinets and brackets, etc. On the over- 
mantel and overdoor shelf are exhibited curios in china 
and old metal. Brown is considered a pleasing color for 
the ceiling, specially if touched up with red, and the floor 
is either stained or covered with linoleum, in the center of 
which is thrown a soft warm rug. 

Opposite the fireplace stands the sideboard, with its 
Dutch plate racks, and small cupboards with stained glass 
doors. At the side is placed an occasional tea table. 



A LADY'S PASTIME. 



[HINA painted jars may be imitated with glass jars in 
the following manner. The figures with which the 
glass jar is to be adorned having been painted on 
paper are to be cut out and attached with strong gum 
water. When dry, carefully remove with a damp cloth 
any gum exuding from their edges. Then melt together 
white wax and powdered flake- white and with a japanning 
brush give a coating to the exposed portions of the glass. 
The white wax whilst in fusion may be colored with Prus- 
sian blue for a blue ground, vermilion or carmine for red, 
verdigris for green, ochre for yellow and burnt amber 
for a chocolate color. 
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Fig. 2. — Alternative Treatment of Hall shown in Fig. 1. 
CURTAINS AND PORTIERES. 



I HE main consideration in the drapery of rooms is not 
only color and pattern as contributing to a general pleas- 
ing effect, but the adjustment of the folds. Raphael, the 
model of perfection in every style, has illustrated in his paint- 
ings the expression that may be given to. folds. Small folds are 
necessary to be combined with larger ones, in order to give the 
latter their full effect. With a portiere or curtain, the large folds 
should appear over the projecting sides, large folds showing 
more immobility than the others. The distribution of drapery 
affects, together with the variety of tints, the distribution of 
light and shade. If folds are permitted to lie close together the 
contrast of bright lights and strong shade is induced, which of- 
fends the sight and interferes with harmony. Somewhat wide 
apart, there is better play for the expression of reflected light 
amongst them and which has a sensible influence in diversifying 
the aspect of parti-figured textiles. The French have never re- 
garded lightly the arrangement of folds, but with instinctive 
taste treat them artistically and not with hap hazard gather- 
ings. According to the taste of other nations they indulge in 
an excess of drapery, but this fault, if it exists, is largely re- 
deemed by the exquisite skill employed in setting it off to the 
best advantage. 



. When styles of ornament are aimed at in furniture that 
appears to render them wonderful bargains there is certain 
to be something faulty in the workmanship. Upholstery 
textile covering lavishly applied and hiding the main 
constructive portions comes in very handily for the pur- 
pose of the seller of such articles as stuffed chairs, settees 
and sofas ; if not thus swathed, close examination will 
readily reveal the flimsiness of the jointures. Frequently 
furniture showing much ornamentation would look better 
if left to the simple form in construction and framework. 
There is nevertheless a risk of minute ornament and 
simplicity resulting in lifelessness and insipidity. The 
simplicity to be aimed at is that due to completeness, such 
as affords evidence that the design has been well thought 
out ; such simplicity quite accords with rich material and 
suitable and even costly ornamentation, the adaptation of 
the latter to its purposes being apparent. The object of 
ornament in furniture as in other things is to gratify taste 
and not merely to cover surface. 




Hall Decoration.— Fig. 1.— Hall Before and After Treatment. 
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